VAUGOULEURS
to her. Throughout January and February the news was
coming in that Orleans was nearing the end of its resist-
ance, and it took neither voices from heaven nor the
imagination of genius to foresee that the fall of the heroic
town would be the end of everything. Despite Joan's
private assurance that Robert must in the end do what
she asked, phrases now and then escaped her to betray
how keenly those weeks of waiting tried her soul. When
Jean de Metz, carried opt of himself by her enthusiasm,
offered to travel the long and dangerous road alone
with her if need be, and asked when she wanted to
leave, she cried eagerly, "Rather to-day than to-morrow,
rather to-morrow than later." And to her confidante
Catherine le Royer she sighed, "The time weighs
upon me as on a woman waiting to be delivered of
child.53
Yet in a sense the delay was of her own choice. Before
Baudricourt made up his mind Bertrand de Poulengy
had added his pledge to Jean de Metz's, and the people
of Vaucouleurs were ready to provide her with what she
needed for the journey; nevertheless she still waited on
the irresolute Robert. If asked to explain she would
have said (later she did, in so many words) that since
the Voices had promised her Robert's co-operation it
would have been presumption for her to have acted
without it. In that case we can only admire the Voices'
good sense. How would the courtiers at Ghinon have
received an illiterate girl, recommended to them by
nobody but herself and a banal popular superstition, who
rode up with the quaint demand that she be instantly
provided with troops to raise the siege of Orleans?
Probably with the whipping prescribed by Robert followed
by an unceremonious return to her father; it is hard to
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